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R.A.P. Interview: Bumper Morgan 


Jerry Vigil November 01,1998 Views: 3367 


Bumper Morgan, Bumper Productions, Nashville, Tennessee 


It’s been almost ten years since we first interviewed Bumper Morgan. He was the Production 
Director at Y107 in Nashville, and already had a great start on his production business, 
Bumper Productions. Ten years later, Bumper is long gone from the Production Director's 
chair, and both Bumper and the business have come a long way. This month’s interview with 
Bumper takes a look at life in the world of one of radio's premier imaging producers. We get 
some technology tips, and we get a look at radio from the outside looking in. And be sure to 
check out Bumper’s demo on this month's RAP Cassette for some great sounding and 


inspirational production. 


JV: How was the transition from Y107 to Bumper Productions full-time? Did you already 
have several accounts established before you left the station? 
Bumper: | was very fortunate because | had people like Mark Chase, Tony Galluzo, Jack Evans, 


and Louis Kaplan at Y107 who allowed me to produce material for Bumper Productions after 


hours in the production room. By the time Jack Evans became PD, | pretty much had my 
business established. After Jack left, Chris Earl Phillips came in, and he still allowed me to do that stuff. So, | had a lot of clients 


established during my Y107 tenure. 


JV: Was it while you were at Y107 that you decided to start Bumper Productions? 

Bumper: Actually, Bumper Productions started at KTFM in San Antonio thanks to Bill Thorman. This was before | came to 
Nashville. Bill hired me from Cleveland at WGCL to come in as station voice and afternoon drive. That was in ’86. Bill Thorman is 
still a friend to this day. He comes through town every once in awhile and hangs out and eats dinner with us. It's great. | still have 
these relationships with some cool people through all these years. Galuzzo comes through town every once in awhile, and | see 


Mark Chase about once a year. It's neat. 


So it all started at KTFM, and then | came to Nashville where Mark Chase allowed me to continue what Bill Thorman had already let 
me establish. Nowadays, stations want percentages, from what I've been told by a few people. You try to do your own thing at a 
station, to get your business started, and the stations want a cut of everything that is produced. So the best thing to do is just get 


out and buy your PC, buy your software, and start your own business. It's very cost effective nowadays. One can afford it. 


JV: How do you think the consolidation of radio stations has affected people in businesses like yours? 

Bumper: Well, | think it’s becoming a very close-knit playing field; everybody knows each other now. But you need a warm body in 

the production room of a radio station. I’m not trying to take any jobs away from Production Directors. I’m a free-lancer who works 
on special projects or promos or whatever. | have the luxury of being able to work on a promo for seven or eight hours if | have to, 
without a sales person walking in. I’m able to stay concentrated on a whole package of stuff for a radio station without 


distractions. That's the thing I’m doing that a lot of people in radio are unable to do. | can put a lot of time and a lot of energy into 
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one piece. Unless you're a Creative Services Director, which is a luxury in most radio stations, the Production Director has to not only 
do the commercials and/or delegate the commercials, but also has to produce the station voice. It’s a heck of a lot of work. It all 
depends on where you are. Take New York and Z100. Dave Fox is specializing, and he obviously has the luxury of time. He also has the 


equipment to do this type of thing. When you're talking Dubuque, lowa, it’s a completely different animal. That's where | step in. 


JV: | take it business has been good for you. How many stations are you working with these days? 
Bumper: | probably have about sixty clients at this point. I've been working with Harry Lyles a lot lately doing a lot of urban stations, 


and it’s a lot of fun working with him. He's very thorough, and we're able to do some good quality radio at his consultant stations. 


JV: You talk to a lot of Program Directors in your business. How has dealing with the PDs changed during these past few years 
of consolidation? 

Bumper: It used to be that a station voice was a great thing. It was like he was a uniformed officer. You know what | mean? You had 
the Gary Gears out there. You still have Charlie Van Dyke. You have these people who just command such respect. Nowadays, PDs are 
dealing with budgets and looking to get a cheap monthly payment, and they want tons of work from you. If they have the facilities to 
produce the stuff, and they're able to turn it around and make it sound wonderful and not cookie cutter and not generic, and they've 
put some thought and ingenuity behind it, then more power to them if they strike a good deal with somebody. But | come in on two 
fronts where I'm diverse as a producer and as a voice talent, and | like to create masterpieces, art, versus something just to get it on 


the air. That's where a lot of us differ. 


JV: So you kind of see the respect for the “station voice” slipping a little bit these days. 

Bumper: Well, it’s just because there are so many people out there. Everybody and their mother and cousin are doing this type of 
thing. But there’s most definitely a craft. Again, | came from working on 2-track analogs back in the seventies as a lot of people have. 
Then | evolved into an 8-track with the Akai DR4Ds, which were digital 4-tracks. | had two of them, so | had eight tracks. Then | evolved 
into the PC, and through all this evolution there is most definitely some history that enables me to be more productive on the 
computer because of the knowledge and background of analog. Then you have somebody who just comes into it with a PC, without 
that background, just because they want to make some extra money. They undercut the competition and keep the ceiling on the prices 


very low. They just cheapen the value of the product. But, again, the PDs have a budget to deal with, so it’s a vicious cycle. 


JV: Do you see a lot more people in the business you're in than, say, five years ago? 
Bumper: Oh, most definitely. Back then, you had the Mitch Craigs, the Mark Driscolls, and Charlie doing stuff for a long time—he's a 
mainstay all the way back to KHJ. Now you'll have a guy who'll get two hundred dollars a month and provide unlimited work. | mean, it’s 


crazy. 


JV: | know what you mean. | got an email the other day from someone offering me $25 a spot to do voice work. The AFTRA 
scale is somewhere around $185 here in Dallas. 
Bumper: | got that email too! | feel like an Indian sometimes when | see these guys come in and exploit the exploitable for twenty-five 


dollars for a voice-over session. | feel like an Indian when the cavalry came. It’s sad; it really is. 


JV: Most voices for hire have contracts with the stations they do work for, as I’m sure you do. What have you learned over the 
years about contracts for your type of business? 

Bumper: It’s very, very important for you to have control over your product. That's why it’s important to have a contract, a letter of 
agreement. Everybody's goal should be to have control over their product. When a contract ends, they should have the right to ask the 
station to take it off the air, or for it to be understood that if the station decides not to renew the contract that the product will be 
taken off within a thirty-day grace period. That's a right that every voice-over artist should have. Now, if they decide not to do that, not 
to go to a lawyer, come up with a standard agreement and present it to a client before they get paid, that’s their mistake. That's their 


business, but it’s not my business. | don’t want to do business with anybody unless | have a signed letter of agreement. 


You have to look out for yourself. | think a letter of agreement should always be applied to radio stations. Of course, some stations say, 
“Hey, we don't issue contracts.” Well, maybe the artist needs to say, “Then | can't do business with you” and take a stand and walk away 


from that money. But until everybody does that, the ceiling will continue to get lower and lower, and we're only hurting ourselves. 
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JV: You've re-tooled your studio since Y107. How has the studio changed? 

Bumper: When | first got hired at Y107, | was doing nine to noon, then Production Director chores after that. I’d be at the station until two 
or three in the morning doing my own stuff. So, | saved enough money and got my own equipment. Back then, getting into a studio cost 
me twenty-five, thirty thousand dollars. That's what it cost to get brand new equipment, totally decked out. It was fabulous, but it was all 


analog. Now you can get a real nice digital studio for about seven grand. It's amazing how things have changed so drastically. 


Now, it’s wonderful to be able to store all my different files, different pieces of audio on the hard drive. | have a 13 gig hard drive, 128 meg 
of RAM, and a 300MHz Pentium 2 with MMX. The software | use is Cool Edit Pro from Syntrillium Software. | love those guys, and they have 
wonderful customer support. I've been able to contact them during business hours in Phoenix and have always been able to get answers 
to any immediate questions | had. And Cool Edit Pro comes with 64 tracks stereo, 128 mono. It’s a fabulous piece of software that's able tc 
produce all kinds of stuff. But, with the computer and all the expediency of digital technology, | still end up spending a lot of time ona 
project. So it doesn’t necessarily speed things up, it just makes it more efficient. As an artist, you still soend the time you need on the 


project. 


| also have a TV card hooked into my computer. That way, whenever you have these breaking events such as the Clinton stuff, you're able 
to take that audio right off of the TV card and record it right into your editor. Then you can use these bits right then and there, and it’s all ii 


the digital domain. 


JV: Where else has the new technology taken you? 

Bumper: Well, since the computer came around the same time as the Internet and all that, | started experimenting a couple of years ago 
with sending WAV files over the Internet. But of course, WAV files being so big, it would take forever for them to transfer. So that was not é 
very effective way to transfer material from point A to point B. | eventually learned of MP3. Now I'm able to convert my files from WAV to 
MP3, which compresses it down to one-tenth the original size at 44.1kHz, 16-bit. I'm able to send a lot of my material via e-mail as e-mail 
attachments. Anyone can play the files with a WinAmp player, which you can get at www.winamp.com. They also came up with MacAmp fc 


anyone who has a Macintosh. The new Windows 98 media player also plays MP3 files now. 


JV: Does www.winamp.com also have the encoder to create MP3 files? 
Bumper: No. Fraunhofer is a company out of Germany that developed an encoder that allows you to convert your files from WAV to MP3. 


You must get that converter to create MP3 files. You have to buy it, but it’s reasonably priced. The address is www.iis.fhg.de/audio. 


The ideal situation in any production room, and a lot of stations are already doing this, is to have a PC in the production room linked to th 
Internet. Get the encoder from Fraunhofer, and you're able to send and receive material over the Internet via e-mail. Of course, you have 
DGS and DCI, and | understand that DGS now allows you to post your material via FTP on their site, and they will then in turn distribute it 
through their hardware that's in the radio stations. So they have even come on board the MP3 concept, but we were on top of the whole 


MP3 thing about two years ago. 


JV: Sounds like people who don’t have a PC in their production studio had better start thinking about it! 
Bumper: Yes, and one key thing is having a real good broadcast-quality sound card on your computer. The sound card of choice amongst 


people is the CardD Plus made by Digital Audio Labs. It’s very reliable. 


The ideal situation is to have the computer hooked to the Internet. On that PC install a CD recorder and your editing software. Then you're 
able to get stuff via e-mail or download sound bytes from the Internet. Then you can put that on your PC and use that in the editing mode 
Then, the finished product could be put to compact disc or put into the hard drive of your automation system, and it all remains digital. In 
lot of ways, you don't even need a decent sound card, unless you’re mastering to DAT. Then you want a good card. | master everything to 

compact disc now. | convert from WAV to MP3, and | can get a lot more stored on a data CD than | could on a regular audio CD. Everything 


has changed dramatically. 


And couple all this with the new cable modems, the Telos Zephyr using the ISDN line for real time audio, and it’s just amazing. Everything 
over the Internet is delayed; it’s not in real time. It’s just basically files. But with the Telos Zephyr, as everybody knows, you can send stuff 


from point A to point B anywhere around the world, as | have with Japan and Ireland, and it’s in real time. 
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